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VI — Choriambic Dimeter and the Rehabilitation of the 

Antispast 

By Prof. PAUL SHOREY 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

This paper is a criticism of the "new metric" and a 
defence (broadly speaking) of the principles of Apel as 
developed by Rossbach, Schmidt, and Christ. But I am 
more concerned to contribute to the elucidation of the issue 
than to maintain the view to which I incline. A theory that 
numbers among its adherents (to ignore minor differences) 
such scholars as von Wilamowitz, Schroeder, Weil, Mas- 
queray, and now strangely Gleditsch and John Williams 
White, inevitably attracts attention and is likely to be 
accepted as the latest conclusion of science. But the num- 
ber of those who have the faintest notion of what it is 
all about is incredibly small. The general principles of 
metric are not very difficult for those who possess the indis- 
pensable prerequisites — a rhythmical ear and the habit of 
reading aloud both Greek and modern poetry. But the sub- 
ject has been hopelessly confused by polemic, the intrusion 
of questions of mere historical erudition, and the impossibility 
of agreement in the use of terms. From Aristeides Quin- 
tilianus, who classifies glyconics as dochmiacs, 1 and Hephaes- 
tion, who in one place (iv, 5) pronounces aB' "Apreftit, & ic6pai 
anapaestic and in another (xi, 2) ionic, to Herkenrath, 2 who 
affirms that _^_w_w_is a glyconic, writers on metric 
are unable to employ their over-elaborated terminology con- 
sistently with themselves or with one another. And though 
they are doubtless all aware, they rarely warn us that all 
metrical notations are merely convenient paedagogical de- 
vices, approximate schematic suggestions of niceties to which 
only the living voice or a minute specific description in each 
case can do justice. I have, therefore, not attempted an im- 

1 de Musica, p. 39 2 Der Enoplios, p. 17 sqq. 
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possible precision in the use of terms and schemes, but have 
endeavored to make my meaning unambiguous in its context. 
The main argument is so repeated and varied that it ought 
to be understood and require an answer. It is independent 
of any real or seeming inadvertencies in the illustrations or 
obiter dicta. 

The chief difficulty at the start is to ascertain whether the 
question is one of purely erudite and historic interest, or is 
supposed to involve appreciable differences in viva voce prac- 
tice. It is possible with the schemes of Rossbach, Schmidt, 
or Christ, the schemes of Jebb's Sophocles and Gilder- 
sleeve's Pindar, to teach students to read with appreciation 
the choruses of tragedy and the odes of Pindar. I have suc- 
ceeded, with at least one student in each class, for twenty 
years. The aesthetic effect obtained, the pleasure received, 
is precisely analogous to that enjoyed by appreciative read- 
ers of Shelley and Swinburne. The fundamental convention 
of Greek verse once granted, — the ignoring of the word 
"accent," — there is no consciousness of any difference in 
principle between Greek and English metre. Both are 
rhythmically stressed, and both, if we regard the practice of 
the better English poets, are quantitative — though English 
less exquisitely so. I am not sufficiently versed in the calcu- 
lus of probabilities to estimate the chances that this result is 
a coincidence and an illusion. And before listening to any 
such calculation I should wish to know whether the calcu- 
lator could himself read at sight the measures of Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Shelley, and Swinburne at the least. But even 
if it be conceded that our reading may be an illusion, and 
that the Greeks may have recited poetry in ways that we 
cannot conceive, our classical teaching cannot afford to sacri- 
fice the high pleasure which the "illusion " yields, its indis- 
pensable contribution to the full aesthetic enjoyment of Greek 
poetry. 

Now the new schemes, as a matter of fact, confuse the 
tiro. They are paedagogically more difficult. Such nota- 
tions as cv^ro or _ww w ^, u^u. w or / 

^w _/_^/ _/ convey no glimmer of meaning to the 
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average student. Do they, when rightly understood, stand 
for an appreciably different viva voce reading or not ? 

Writers on metric, and especially the " new metrists," have 
apparently got beyond these elementary questions. For 
them the ultimate elements of analysis seem to be Reizia- 
num, Telesilleion, Enoplios, Praxilleion, choriambic dimeter, 
antispastic syzygy, dochmiac, ithyphallic, Pherecratean and 
the like, which they rarely find it necessary to translate into the 
underlying physiologico-psychological facts of speech and the 
rhythmic sense, into the natural or rhythmically imposed 
stresses, holds, pauses, and accelerations of word and phrase 
group. They reason solely in terms of measurement (Mes- 
sung). Now if the signs w and _ are taken literally as one 
or two morae, it is impossible to ' measure ' either Greek or 
English verse. If, as we must, we admit irrational syllables, 
trisemes, etc., and a fipaxela ySpa^eta? iXdaamv, 1 their meas- 
urement and the place of their occurrence cannot be disasso- 
ciated from questions of rhythmic stress, holds, and pauses. 
For it is these, variously combined with the natural variations 
in the weight or length of syllables, that chiefly permit or 
determine other variations than that between one and two 
morae. Without such rhythmic modification of the absolute 
' entweder-oder ' of long and short, " measurement " is im- 
possible. With it a plausible measurement can be worked 
out by either feet or longer groups. But by rejecting all 
signs except _ and ^ the new metrists leave us to conjecture 
how much, if any, rhythmical interpretation they would read 
into their schemes. They merely write out the schemes and 
affirm from time to time that every rhythmical ear will per- 
ceive their superiority. 

If we still seek for definite arguments, they tell us : 
(1) That we cannot assume the rhythmical sense of the 
ancients to be the same as ours. (2) That metric ought to 
be studied historically. (3) That we must suppose Hephaes- 
tion and the ancient metrists generally to possess the true tra- 
dition. (4) That schemes constructed on this assumption fit 
the extant texts. 2 Now no one of these propositions can be 

1 Christ, p. 41-2, p. 77. 2 cf. infra, pp. 70-71. 
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accepted without many qualifications. But the chief objec- 
tion to them as arguments is that they do not raise a definite 
issue that can be tested by experience. 

(i) In proportion as we study any foreign system of verse 
alleged fundamental differences between its rhythm and that 
to which we are accustomed tend to disappear. Metrically 
uneducated Englishmen think that the rhythm of the best 
French verse is either bad or totally unlike our own. That 
is not the opinion of Swinburne, the greatest living master of 
both. It is highly improbable that the identity of the pleas- 
ure which those who really know both receive from Greek 
and English rhythms is an illusion. The supposition is at 
the best an unverifiable hypothesis of conjectural scholar- 
ship. If it is true, it can never form a part of our experience 
and is nothing to us. 

(2) Metric may be studied historically and so may logic. 
But there is an a priori element in logic, and the essentials 
of metric are little affected by racial, still less by tribal, idio- 
syncrasies. We may for convenience denominate certain 
measures Ionian and others Aeolic or even " Chalcidic," but 
there is neither historical evidence nor a priori probability for 
the assumption of a specific Aeolian or Ionian metrical art 
that developed fixed clausulae, which Pindar, Simonides, and 
the tragedians were constrained to incorporate unaltered in 
their own larger constructions. 

It is doubtless true, as Dr. Herkenrath affirms, 1 " dass sich 
im Strophenbau gewisse Gewohnheiten erkennen lassen." 
But the mere possibility of metrical equations is not enough 
to establish the historical and rhythmical actuality of the 
resemblances that they suggest. Patience and ingenuity can 
discover many metrical equations in given series of longs and 
shorts. But specific rhythmical reasons are required in each 
case to convert the possibility of isolating similar metrical 
groups into the reality of rhythmical identity. 2 

So of the attempt to treat the antithesis of " license " or 
" stylized " exactness of responsion on strict historical princi- 
ples. Both pedantic metrical precision and the rhythmic 

1 Der Enoplios, p. 167. 2 infra, p. 74 sqq. 
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freedom which snatches a grace beyond the reach of syllable- 
counting art are possible any time and anywhere after Homer 
and Archilochus. They depend on the ear and the instinct 
of the individual poet and his plastic mastery of language. 
Tribal traditions, rules of the school, the conventions of a 
particular verse form, the prevalence of popular song and 
dance measures are also doubtless real factors. But the 
extent of their influence in each case must be established by 
positive evidence and the judgment of the educated ear, and 
no a priori presumption in favor of the application of the 
historical method to this branch of philology also is of any 
weight. 

What we call freedom of substitution or irregularity of 
responsion is not only the license of popular verse before 
art, but the rational liberty of the maturest art. 1 The 
rhythmic sense does not demand precise syllabic respon- 
sion. 2 It is content with any quantitative equivalence of 
dissyllables and trisyllables which the poet can find or ar- 
range without violently violating the normal quantities and 
stresses of the language in which he writes. It is merely a 
question whether the substitute can be easily uttered in the 
normal time of the bars among which it occurs. The sub- 
stitution in descending rhythm of tribrachs for dactyls, 3 of 
short dactyls i or tribrachs for trochees, or its retardation 
by spondees ; the interchange in ascending rhythm not only 
of spondees, anapaests, and apparent dactyls, but of heavy 
iambs, tribrachs slightly retarded, or light anapaests ; the 
occasional use even of proceleusmatics 6 and apparent pyr- 
rhics 6 — these " licenses " which we meet in the best verse of 



1 cf. Rossbach und Westphal, ed. 1889, III, ii, 378, 508-10 sqq.; v. Wilamowitz, 
Choriambic Dimeter, Berliner Akademie, 1902, 2, p. 890. 

2 infra, p. 72. 

8 cf. Schmidt, p. 158; Christ, § 603. 4 Aristoph. Acharn. 318. 

6 In "anapaests," Ar. Nubes, 916; Aesch. Pers. 934, etc. In " logaoedics," 
Eurip. /. A. 322, \evKO<rrlKT<f rpixl jSaX£oi/s. 

6 Only the arbitrary assumption (cf. Christ, pp. 358,392,521) that i_ cannot be 
resolved, or that w w cannot be pronounced as virtual equivalent of —^ or i_, 
prevents the recognition of this in so-called cretic-trochaic metres; e.g. in Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 1014, obbtv 4<rri 8i)plov yvvaiK^i a/i.ax<&Tcpov, where d/ua <J \j is a virtual 
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Milton, Shelley, Tennyson, and Swinburne — are a priori and 
independently of all historical considerations to be expected 
in any developed metrical art. The thing which requires 
historical explanation is their restriction by the ^#09 or con- 
vention of any particular verse form. The restriction may 
be due to a temperamental preference for " regular," smooth, 
and dignified rhythm, or to the inability of a defective rhythmi- 
cal sense to disassociate rhythmical from syllabic equivalence. 
And on the other side, as in modern music, it may not be 
easy to decide in extreme cases whether an apparent license 
is a discord or a subtler harmony. But this is no reason for 
confounding the freedom of the great artist either with the 
roughness of the primitive or the carelessness of the incompe- 
tent. Metrical schemes may be constructed to exhibit identi- 
cal irregularities in the verse of Byron and Swinburne. But 
the one remains (metrically) bad and the other good. 

Metrical signs, then, are a very imperfect measure of the 
admissibility and the rhythmizing of substitutions. The 
degrees of quantity in language and the ear's perception of 
them in varying contexts cannot be adequately indicated 
without hopelessly complicating our notation. Our schemes 

equalize _ ^ by i_ w But in practice we may do it 

by a slight extension of both the short and long, or in other 
ways, helped by word-ending, it may be, or stress. H. Schmidt 
himself {Metrik, p. 272) admits that we need not and cannot 

read exactly i_ w A " cyclic " dactyl may be shorter 

because the long syllable is imperfectly long, or both of the 
shorts exceptionally short, or one of them so light as hardly 
to count at all, or for a combination of these causes with the 
stress and r)Qos of the phrase. A trochee or iamb may be 
retarded by unusual weight in the long syllable or because 

trochee. Cf. also <5ird<rai, Theoc. 28, 16, where anapaestic pronunciation would 
break the continuity of the choriambic movement. If I were not unwilling to 
burden this paper with seeming paradox, I would go on to show that Pind. O. 2 
will, in spite of Schmidt, p. 498, work out in f time on the assumption that a 
" long " pyrrhic may sometimes replace a trochee. The very restrictions on the 

normal resoluiion of to w w (Christ, p. 56) show that when aided by word 

break or stress (as e.g. in Pind. Pyth. 5 strophe, 1. 4) w \j tends to be longer 
than , just as in many anapaests and anacruses it tends to be shjrter. 
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the short is imperfectly short. A tribrach may serve as a 
dactyl because of an adjoining pause, a heavy stress or 
rhetorical or interrogative accent, or because some or all of 
its shorts are imperfectly short. 1 All this is elementary to 
readers of Coleridge, Shelley, and Swinburne. It is perpetu- 
ally being rediscovered by rhythmists who rise in revolt 
against syllable-counting metrists, and, though the essence of 
it is found in Aristoxenos, is generally attributed in America 
to Sidney Lanier. 2 What prevents the universal recognition 
of it is the habit of taking absolutely the undeniable differ- 
ences between Greek and English metre. Because quantities 
in English verse are largely influenced by word and logical 
stress, and "irregularities" may be rhythmized by compensa- 
tion in adjoining feet, 3 it is inferred that English verse has 
no quantity. Because the broad distinction of long and short 
is fixed in Greek syllables, it is inferred that the limit of their 
variation is either _ and w or, at the most for rhythmic pur- 
poses, the precisely measured >, i_, i_j, etc. But as a matter 
of fact, even apart from rhythmical plasma, the natural length 
of Greek syllables admitted not two but at least five or six 
degrees variously modified, not only by vowel quantity and 
consonant framework, but by word or logical accent, pauses, 
rough breathings, and the entire speech context. This obvi- 
ous fact 4 is stated with perfect clearness by Aristeides Quin- 
tilianus 5 and by Dionysius, 6 and is the element of truth in the 
otherwise absurd speculations of the scholiast on Hephaestion 
about the effects of neighboring accents and breathings on 
quantity. 7 

Starting from these natural degrees of quantity, the rhyth- 
mic sense had considerable freedom of play in the plasma of 

1 Schmidt, Metrik, § II, Die sogenannten irrationalen Silben, is really in ac- 
cord with all this, though seemingly contradictory of it. 

2 Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric, p. 83. 8 cf. infra, p. 73. 

4 See Goodell, pp. 87, 114. 5 p. 46-7 M. 8 de Comp Verb. c. 15, 22. 

7 Gaisford, I, 156 sqq. Goodell's rejection of this (p. 13) as "nothing more 
than a bit of abstract theory " is merely a protest against the misapplication of it 
when rhythmical convention requires definite shorts and longs (Schmidt, p. 232). 
Rhythm makes use of (Dionys. de Comp. Verb, xi) but may disregard these minor 
natural variations (Goodell, pp. 87, 114). 
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song or declamation. The extreme limits of this variation it 
is not necessary to determine. Aristeides Quintilianus fixed 
it at four morae, but his reasons are fanciful. 1 

It is impossible to say how long a syllable could be held 
in song, or how far good taste would permit the imitation 
of song in declamation. 2 The essential thing to bear in mind 
is that within the extreme limits there are many more gra- 
dations than any practicable notation can designate, and, 
therefore, all metrical schemes are subject to rhythmical in- 
terpretation. If this is what the new metrists mean by their 
insistence on irregularities of responsion, as measured by the 
old feet, we may concur with them. Dissent begins only 
when they infer (a) that it is good paedagogy to omit all 
indications of the rhythmical reading; 3 (b) that what we 
call rhythmic substitutions can be used as historic evidence 
for the special forms in which they cast their purely metrical 
schemes. 

A rapid dactyl (or tribrach) is independently of all histori- 
cal considerations a possible substitute in a trochaic series. 
The shifting of the place of the dactyl in so-called first, 
second, and third glyconics may affect the f)9o<i ; it does not 
essentially alter the rhythm. The polyschematic glyconics 
or " choriambic dimeters " of Euripides may or may not be 
suited to the ijflo? of tragedy. Personally I dislike their 
monotonously irregular lilt. But they are and always were 
possible variations of the glyconic. The occurrence of one 
in Anacreon vyjrjjXas opecov Kopv<j>d<; and another in the Berlin 
fragments of Sappho — iceao-iv a><; ttot aeXios — is no ground 
for either surprise or triumph. And the question whether 
we shall or shall not emend them out interests philology, but 
not pure metric. Neither this fact nor the fact that Corinna, 
TavaypiSecrat Xev/coTreVXoi?, 4 also employs the variant justi- 
fies the sweeping inference that this was the original and 

1 de Musica, p. 33. 

2 cf. Goodell, p. 183, and Schmidt, p. 269, on "Die Wacht am Rhein." 

8 cf. Goodell, p. 56, " In all these matters the utmost precision in recording 
and describing rhythms is none too great." 
4 Hephaest. 16. 3. 
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popular form. A conjectural reconstruction of the history 
of Greek metrical forms would be an interesting philological 
achievement. But the certainties of elementary rhythmi- 
cal principles should be kept distinct from such fabrics of 
hypothesis. 1 

(3) Similarly, it is desirable to avoid complicating the theory 
of metric with the philological and historical problem of the 
interpretation and credibility of Hephaestion. To me he 
seems a mechanical scholastic creature juggling with longs 
and shorts in an excessively elaborated technical terminology. 
He may or may not have used Heliodorus and other good 
Alexandrian sources. Who will be surety for the ears or the 
intelligence of the " good " Alexandrians ? I see no more 
reason for taking the metric of the ancients seriously than 
for accepting their etymologies or their syntax. I am quite 
willing, however, to admit Professor Goodell's 2 plea for 
Hephaestion that he worked out purely metrical schemes 
with the tacit understanding that they were to be interpreted 
rhythmically. Even so he must be used with caution. For 
he is apt to name a verse from the first foot that catches his 
eye at the beginning. 3 And he is himself conscious that he 
is sometimes merely exercising his ingenuity in forcing longs 
and shorts into possible schemes.* 

But neither the authority of Hephaestion nor any of the 
arguments yet considered supplies the definite issue which 
we seek. The fourth argument that the new schemes fit the 
texts would be valid only if the old schemes did not. But as 
we shall later see 5 that from a purely metrical point of view 
either system will work plausibly enough, we need some other 
criterion. 

Professor von Wilamowitz avers that we shall never under- 
stand metric so long as we deal with dissyllabic feet. The 
true unit is the group of four syllables, or rather an ideal 
indeterminate four-syllabler, back of which we discern in the 

1 While correcting the proof I received Schroeder's Vorarbeiten. 

2 PP- 29, 37. 40-4". S3. 54, 224. 

3 cf. infra, p. 85. Schroeder, p. 63, admits that H. could not scan. 

4 xv, 5 Siiraroi Si k&v; 6 divarai $4 tis fliatyfievos. 6 infra, p. 71. 
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gray dawn of history a still more ideal and indeterminate 
eight-syllabler. 1 

Here is something tangible. Are the groups of four, five, 
six, or eight syllables so largely employed by the new metrists 
less artificial, truer representations of the actual facts of rhyth- 
mic speech than the old dissyllabic and trisyllabic feet ? That 
the feet are in a sense artificial and unreal proves nothing un- 
less it can be shown that the larger groups are less so. The 
analogy of logic may serve us again. Logic does not show 
how men actually think or historically thought. It is a mere 
schematic norm of thinking. Accordingly precisians over- 
estimate its value, and impressionists in the endeavor to 
make it conform to reality destroy its paedagogical usefulness 
by contamination with psychology. So the five or six con- 
ventional feet that suffice for practical metrical analysis may 
be as unreal and yet as inevitable as syllogisms, and every 
impressionistic attempt to follow the phenomena more flexibly 
may only issue in confusion. Robert Louis Stevenson, for 
example, says of Milton's line : 

" All night the dreadless angel unpursued " 

— " it is an iamb, an amphibrachys, a trochee and an amphi- 
macer, and yet our schoolboy, with no other liberty than that 
of inflicting pain triumphantly, scans it as five iambs." 

There is hovering before Stevenson's mind a system of 
scansion in which the feet shall exactly correspond to the 
natural phrase groups and word endings. Such a system is 
theoretically conceivable. It has been seriously advocated 
in modern German metric. 2 

It is a convenient alternative to the normal scansion in the 
reading of modern anapaests, e.g. 

" In the gray | beginning | of years, | in the twilight | of things | that 

began," 
or " Es ritten | drei Reiter | zum Thore | hinaus." 

But it breaks down from excessive complication even in 
modern languages, where cola must end with a word, and 

1 See Choriambic Dimeter, Berlin Akad. 1902, 2, p. 886. 

2 By Bohm. See Minor, Neu-Hoch-Deutsche Metrik, p. 161. 
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a syllable within a word cannot be held. It is obviously 
impracticable in a language which permits such forms as 
(Ar. Aves, 1760): 

Xaftovira <rvy^6ptv<70V ' ai- 
pu>v Se Kov<f>i£) <t lyu> 

or (Eurip. Bacchae, 418) : 

<pi\el 8* oXfioBoTapav Ei- 
pyvav, KOvpoTp6(j>ov Otav} 

We need not dwell longer on this mere illustration ; for the 
new metrists make no systematic and consistent use of natural 
phrase and word endings in defining the groups which thej 
substitute for feet or interpose between feet and cola. They 
may support their scansions of particular passages by them. 
But as a whole the schemes of Schroeder's Aeschyli et Sopho- 
clis Cantica seem to me to override both word endings and 
the natural divisions of the sense far more than do those of 
Jebb's Sophocles, for example. 2 From the point of view, then, 
of the natural speech breaks, either scansion is an artificial 
scheme imposed upon the facts. But dissyllabic and trisyl- 
labic feet, however arbitrary and conventional in relation 
to the living phrase, represent the real unity of a single 
rhythmical stress. 3 What do the groupings of the new met- 
ric represent ? If they are anything more than mathematico- 
metrical ingenuities, they must be distinct, if subordinate, 
rhythmical cola, and the only way of proving that the poet 
intended them to be so felt would be to show that they do 
correspond to the natural divisipns of the phrasing. But 
before we press the challenge to produce evidence of this, 
some further distinctions and explanations are required. 

If accepted literally, the new schemes might seem to involve 
absolute " antispasts" ; that is, the direct clash of rhythmical 

1 Christ, pp. 49, 94, tries to evade this by distinguishing pause and hold. 
Schmidt, p. 296, strangely says : " Jene Pausen mitten in den Wortern aber, zu 
denen Westphal gelangt, sind nicht einmal in modernen Weisen zulanglich." 

2 cf. Schroeder's schemes on Aesch. Prom. 197 ff., 526-535, 551, 888; Ag. 104, 
406, 441 !, 487, 689-690; Eumen. 535 ; Soph. Ajax, 172, 695, 885; Antig. 332 ff, 
838; O.T. 463, 863, 871, 894-895!; O. C.I 17. 

8 cf. infra, p. 83. 
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stresses without mitigating hold or pause. This is, of course, 
impossible. 1 But we may assume that schemes which a 
captious controversialist might pronounce unrhythmical and 
antispastic are not so intended. 2 The new metrists largely 
discard the notation of rhythmical stresses, trisemes, holds, 
pauses, and irrationals, and they doubtless wish to reduce 
these devices to a minimum. But we may assume that they 
tacitly supply them wherever their schemes would otherwise 
be hopelessly unrhythmical. On this assumption Professor 
Goodell's defence of Hephaestion applies to them. They 
present what they deem the best formulation of the metrical 
facts, with the tacit understanding that it is to be interpreted 
rhythmically. If this is so, we may ask two questions : 
( 1 ) What is the practical difference for viva voce reading of 
this substitution of a scansion mainly by choriambs, Bacchics, 
ionics, and iambic and trochaic dipodies ? (2) The question 
that runs through this paper — what evidence is there for 
it except its mathematico-metrical possibility? 

The differences in practice will not seem great except to 
a sensitive ear. The quantities remain the same, and the 
rhythmical stresses will rarely, if ever, be shifted. We need 
only compare the schemes of Professor White's " Enoplic 
Metre in Greek Comedy" 3 with the scansion by Rossbach 4 
of the same strophes as dactylo-epitrites. The difference, 
then, must consist mainly in the relations of the rhythmical 
pauses or holds (it being assumed that the new metrists allow 
them) to the natural pauses of word and phrase ending. 
Both types of pause, though some kinds of reading may 
attempt to minimize or ignore one or the other, are inexpug- 
nable psychological and physiological concomitants of rhyth- 
mical utterance. Even when overridden by the plasma of the 
rhythm, the consciousness of word endings and phrase groups 
persists — less in Greek than in English perhaps, but still 
persists. And, on the other hand, all real metrical sub- 
divisions involve a perceptible, if slight, sense of break and 
pause. 

1 infra, p. 80 sqq. 2 e.g. Schroeder, A/ax, 1185; O.T. 486. 

« Classical Philol. II, 439-443. 4 I", ", 48°-49°- 
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This is true even of the foot whose entity is preserved by 
the stress. It is a fortiori true of colon, syzygy, or dipody, if 
they are real for the voice. If the groups of the new metrists 
are real, they must be demarcated, however slightly, by felt 
pauses and holds, and it is the position of these pauses that 
must in practice distinguish their readings from those to 
which we have been accustomed during the past twenty 
years. To this we shall recur. 1 

Another possible practical difference is indicated by the 
tendency in Schroeder's schemes to multiply ascending 
rhythms. This results at once from his substitution of 
choriambic, ionic, and iambic dimeters for logaoedics, tro- 
chees, and dactyls, and from his frequent resort to the 
Bacchius. How clearly conscious of this the new metrists 
may be I cannot say. I cannot even make out from Pro- 
fessor White's discussion of the subject whether he proposes 
to read the "enoplic lyrics in tragedy" in ascending move- 
ment, or in what precisely he conceives the difference to 
consist for the ear. 

Minor, the only writer who so far as I know has said an 
intelligible word on the subject, is (in a different connection) 
pronounced a " Bildungs-Philister " by Schroeder. 2 

Minor, after pointing out the obvious fact that it is always 
possible to express either type of rhythm in the notation of 
the other, 3 and that for modern music there is only the 
descending takt, adds that for metric the practical distinction 
is this : in descending rhythm the interval is longer between 
the unstressed and the stressed syllable, in ascending between 
stressed and the unstressed. 4 

In the lack of a musical setting, the only test of this would 
be the natural word and phrase pauses — the predominance 
of iambic and anapaestic or of trochaic and dactylic words 
or short phrases. 5 The test is not easily applied even in 

1 infra, p. 76 sqq. 

2 Griechische Zweizeiler, Vorarbeiten, p. 80. 3 Christ, p. 51. 

* Neu-Hoch-Deutsche Metrik, p. 163. There is a hint of this in the state- 
ment of Aristeides, de Musica, p. 37, that in anapaests t^v <pwir))v SiaBeir /tin t&j 
ppaxelas, &vairafe<r0ai 5£ Karavrwaav e-rrl t^v txaxp&v. 

5 e.g. French poetry is mainly iambic and anapaestic because of the final stress 
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modern languages. Mayor in his Modern English Metre 
(p. 39) decides doubtfully that Shelley's " Lines written 
among the Euganean Hills " are trochaic, and also prefers 
to treat as trochaic Swinburne's 

" Dawn is dim on the dark soft water, 
Soft and passionate, dark and sweet," 

which to my ear is anapaestic (with the substitutions allowed 
in English anapaests). Christ (p. 509) admires the alterna- 
tion of weighty trochees and light, tripping dactyls in Goethe's 
Erlkb'nig, the movement of which is certainly ascending in 
free iambs and anapaests. Die Lorelei is used by Schmidt 
to illustrate logaoedics, but is prevailingly ascending. 

English metrists frequently classify as dactylic poems as 
unmistakably anapaestic as Byron's 

"The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold," 

or Swinburne's Hesperia. 

In Greek, where, as we have seen, 1 word ending was prob- 
ably more easily overridden by rhythm and we lack the guide 
of instinctive feeling for the living phrase, we have not even 
stated the problem, still less solved it. 2 And until further 
evidence is collected we must rely in doubtful cases on the 
ear, and our sense of the general movement of the verse. 
For example, I find it most natural to read typical dochmiacs 3 
as virtually catalectic logaoedic tripodies. But it is obvious 
that the dochmiac may also be read as a (virtual) Bacchic 
dipody, or syncopated iambic tripody. In any case, though 
the new scansion apparently tends to multiply ascending 
rhythms, this subordinate question is independent of the main 
issue discussed in the paper. The choriambic, for example, 

in French words and the proclitic character of French phrases. Swinburne's 
perfect anapaests cost him much periphrasis of prepositional and proclitic phrases 
— "The word of-the-earfh in-the-ears of-the-world was-it-God was-it-man." 

1 supra, p. 66. 

2 But cf. now Schroeder, p. 39 et passim. I have not tested H. Schmidt's 
statement (Metrik, p. 224) that in descending rhythm the short syllables of resolu- 
tion tend to preserve the word accent. 

s e.g. Ar. Aves, 1188-95, 1 262-68. 
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may be regarded as descending if read jZuuZiiuuZ and 
ascending if read .£ v w ^Z. ^- w w jLL, independently of the 
question whether it is really possible to recite groups of the 
metrical form _ ^ w _ without rhythmizing them to some- 
thing like _wwi_ori_ww 1 

We may return then to the previous and main question, 
the evidence for the rhythmical reality of the quadrisyllabic 
groups and their equivalents. 

The new metrists insist that their schemes prove them- 
selves. If the metrical accounts balance, the reckoning must 
be right. But it is not a question of metrical possibilities, but 
of rhythmical realities. Each school satirizes the devices to 
which the other resorts in order to equalize for the eye the 
units of its metrical analysis. As a matter of fact both em- 
ploy much the same devices disguised by a different nota- 
tion and there is no verse form which cannot be forced into 

either system. Not to speak of the equating of _ w and 

_ww_; of ww and w ; of_w and _ w w ; 

of isolated final or initial w ; of w and w ; of 

\j v — and v w (Ajax 176), Prof essor White's schemes 

represent eir/ by cTl_ _, ef ei and durrov by jTZj _, a5 by _T^_, 

and Kal Oavovaa Xd/xirei once (p. 442) by _T^ w _ w and 

once (p. 423) by v^_ ^ _ w And Professor Schroeder 

represents yevvav ovBe Xrj by _ w _ \j ^n. ; cr/ievov ov by 

w \j ^m ; iraTpoKTovov Ol8nr68av by u ww w w _^_ ; iro- 

Xea B' ecrx iv ay/caXais by A w w w _ w _ w ; ovBe rbv bpdo- 

har) by _ \j \j _ w w JT^. 2 

It is idle to waste words on this point. Eight-syllabled 
" glyconics " of twelve apparent times 3 can obviously be 
divided into two groups of four syllables and six times as 
easily as into groups of five and three syllables, or into two 
groups of two syllables, one of three, and one of one and a 
pause. And I cannot understand the interest which Pro- 
fessor von Wilamowitz and Professor White feel in writing out 

1 infra, p. 84. 

2 cf. also Eumen. 88i, Ajax 172, 881, 911, and the tables of tetrasemes and 
other devices in Schrotder's Pindar, pp. 500-503. 

3 7ro0s (rvvSeros 5<a5eK&o->)ixos, cf. Aristeides, de Musica, p. 36. 
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again substantially in the schemes of Gaisford's Hephaestion 
page after page of glyconics or choriambic dimeters in order 
to prove what nobody denies. The thing to be proved is not 
the mathematical possibility of one of these divisions, but its 
rhythmical necessity. 

The most definite argument that I can find is the reference 
in the appendix to Schroeder's Pindar 1 to certain irregulari- 
ties of responsion that are said to require scansion by longer 
groups than the old feet. On turning to the Prolegomena 
(p. 13), I find these to be chiefly the occasional responsion of 

w w _ for _ w , e.g. tov Be 7rafnrei0i] j\vkvv fjfii8eoi\aiv 

irddov ev\Saiev"Hpa (Pytli. 4, 1 84). 

Now so far as the few 2 Pindaric passages are concerned 
many explanations are possible without resorting to a syste- 
matic quadrisyllable scansion for the odes. We may deny 
that there are no exceptions to the mere convention that 
requires exact responsion between strophe and antistrophe. 
The auditory memory cannot test it without comparison and 
conscious effort, and the aesthetic sense does not require it. 3 
Both are content with broad rhythmic equivalence. And in 
the case of seeming irregularities this can be as easily rees- 
tablished by the one scansion as the other. Whether we 
divide them into two groups or four feet, there is no real 
difficulty in either singing or marching to glyconics that 

interchange the forms w w _ w _ ; _ww_ww_w_; 

www_w_ww_; w w w _, etc., or to dochmiacs 

that vary _ w w _ w _. with w w w _ w _, or www www ww, 

or w w _, etc. 4 The difficulty exists only on paper for 

those who assume that all short syllables are of the same 
length and that every long equals two shorts. 5 So in the 
exceptional Pindaric passages. If we need to restore pre- 
cise rhythmic equivalence for song or marching, we may do 
so by pronouncing the dactyl more slowly, by arbitrarily 

1 p. 497, n. 6. 2 Half of them are easily emended. 

3 Swinburne, who has the most exacting ear of all living men, does not observe 
it in his antistrophic odes. 

4 cf. Schol. Aesch. Sept. 128 taa, iiy T« air A (SxTacnj/LUdS Patvy. 
6 supra, p. 63. 
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lengthening ov 1 or by holding the first syllable of evBacev, of 
which more later. Music takes far greater liberties than 
these with words, and we have no reason to suppose that 
Greek music could not get over so slight a difficulty as this. 
For aesthetic non-musical recitation the difficulty does not 
exist, because exact syllabic responsion is not there a pos- 
tulate of the rhythmical sense, but an arbitrary convention. 
The extent to which Greek poetry, as a matter of fact, obeyed 
that convention is an important problem for philological criti- 
cism, but, so far as we can separate them, not for pure metrical 
theory. But as I am anxious to do justice to an element of 
truth in the doctrine, I hasten to add that there is something 
more to be said if such " irregularities " are considered not in 
relation to the arbitrary convention of exact strophic respon- 
sion, but in their own- immediate context. If, for example, in 
the Pindar passage we preserve rhythmic equivalence by 
reading aiv -rroQov iv as _ \j \j i_i, the variation tends to con- 
stitute a separate group of these four syllables. And I will 
not evade this point by arguing, as I might, that we still 

have two distinct feet _ v., \j = _ ^ and l_i = But is not 

this an admission that the unit is not the foot, but the group ? 
The answer is that the frank recognition of a slight tendency 
in certain cases is no reason for the systematic exaggeration 
of it into a Procrustean method. 

" Irregularities " in English five-foot iambics can always 
be explained by holds, pauses, tribrachs, anapaests, and syn- 
copated, truncated, or. monosyllabic feet. But as an alterna- 
tive explanation it is sometimes better to recognize the 
principle of compensation in adjoining feet, or the virtual 
substitution of quadrisyllabic and other groups for two regu- 
lar feet. Such groups usually take the form (so far as we 
may define the less precise English quantities) of a choriamb 
_uu_ora retarded choriamb _ w > _. 

— w \j 

" Ask me no more | the moon may draw the sea." 

"Tears from the depths | of some divine despair." 

_ w > _ 
" Fills the faint eyes | with falling tears which dim." 

1 Schroeder, ibid., has to emend several passages to avoid this. 
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Such lines are precisely analogous to the rare Greek examples. 

Iirirop.eSovTO'i cry^jpa koX /jLtyas tuttos. 1 
IIap$evoTra.2o's ApKas ' 6 o£ Totdo-o" a.vt\p? 
A\<pe<Tif3oiav rjv 6 ytvvrjcras iraTrjp. 3 

They can be explained both in Greek and English as 
L^l^^ ^i or A -d|w v -L. But I have no desire to sophisti- 
cate away the fact that the group tends to be felt as a unit. 
We do not for this reason scan all English iambics by such 
groups. We are content to note the tendency or substitution 
when it exists. We should do the same with Greek verse. 
Such groups may be recognized wherever the phrasing and 
the natural pauses of the rhythm tend to constitute them. 
But the attempt to demonstrate their necessity, as against 
scansion by feet, on metrical grounds argues in a circle. It 
assumes an inflexibility in the simple feet, a precision in the 
signs kj >_l_i_i, etc., which no sensible rhythmist attributes 
to them. We believe that they are paedagogically more help- 
ful than groups of _ and w. 4 But we are aware that both 
are only rough approximations to the subtlety of the phe- 
nomena, and that a little ingenuity suffices to establish 
equally plausible metrical equations with either. But though 
metrically they are conventions, or rather approximations, 
the single feet are rhythmically real by virtue of the rhyth- 
mical stress. What is the reality of the quadrisyllable groups ? 
It must, as we have seen, be sought mainly in the pauses. 
For to say that it may be constituted by the predominance of 
a primary over a secondary stress is to assume the point at 
issue. A foot stress is necessary for any rhythm. But a 
systematic alternation of primary and secondary stresses, 
however plausible in some cases, is not necessary except 
to help define larger groups, which must first be established 
on independent grounds. 

1 Aesch. Sept. 488. 2 ibid. 547. 

3 Soph. fr. 785 ; cf. also Aesch. Choeph. 1049. For German examples see 
Minor, p. 240. There is no cause to reject the Greek cases with Schmidt, p. 166; 
nor to measure 'Iiriro/i^Soi'Tos, Christ, p. 25; nor to infer that the 2d iamb, there- 
fore, bears the primary stress, Christ, p. 370. 

* Goodell, p. 56. 
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If then, to take the simplest and most widely discussed 
case, polyschematic glyconics are really dimeters, since all 
other evidence of the fact fails, we expect it to be proved 
by the natural divisions of the phrasing. But it cannot be so 
proved. In about 36 eight-syllabled glyconics of Anacreon 
only about 10 show a word ending after the fourth syllable, 
and only 10 have a word ending before a final cretic. And 
of these 10 some should not be counted, because the sense 
pause contradicts the word pause and negates the idea of a 
medial bisection ; e.g. : 

Xaipow' * ov yap avrjp.€pov:. 

In other words, lines of the type 

12 ircu TrapOeviov fiXtirwv 

are more frequent than the type 

hl£,r)pxLi (re, I (Tt> 8" ov (xoeis.) 

Again, in the 61st poem of Catullus of about 200 eight- 
syllabled glyconics, only about 14 show word ending after 
the fourth syllable. That is to say, the type ' collocate puel- 
lulam ' or 'noscitetur ab omnibus' is rare and the type 'con- 
jugis cupidam novi ' or ' qui rapis teneram ad virum ' prevails. 

Without attempting useless precision of statistics, I have 
examined practically all extant "glyconic" or choriambic 
dimeter lines, and am confident that the systematic bisec- 
tion of such lines into groups of four or of five and three syl- 
lables receives no support from either word ending or the 
natural pauses of the sense. This is what we should expect. 
For why should a line of that length be mechanically 
bisected, and not rather be both composed and recited freely 
as a whole ? The groupings of the new metric are often 
merely a restatement of the dipodic scansion on which Christ 
already lays so much .stress. 1 

But the entire question of dipodic scansion, as well as that 

1 pp. 65, 69, 96, 108, 155-6, 232, 236, 282, 459, 467, 513, 517, 531, 554; cf. 
also 72, 472, 473, 481, 522. 
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of caesura and diaeresis, needs restudy in the light of com- 
mon sense and flexible literary feeling. We must recognize 
a natural tendency to organize shorter units into larger 
groups, and still more to divide a long series into two man- 
ageable halves. But we must beware of systematic exaggera- 
tion of its importance as compared with the more definite 
elements of rhythmic feet and natural phrase group on the 
one hand, and the total rhythm of verse or colon on the other. 
Any facts in a given poem which indicate conscious con- 
formity to the tendency on the part of the poet must be 
observed. In long lines like the trochaic tetrameter of 
Tennyson's Locksley Hall or the anapaestic tetrameter of 
Aristophanes, or the six-foot anapaests of Swinburne medial 
bisection, if not dipodic scansion, may become almost an 
essential part of the metre. Greek iambics and trochaics 
constitute metrical dipodies by the syllaba anceps. Even 
these are practically disregarded in a good recitation. 1 But 
in general our metrical theory, and still more our teaching, 
lays too much stress on both dipody and caesura, thereby 
diverting the student's mind from the natural phrasing and 
the total unity of the rhythm. We should probably get 
better practical results if we never mentioned either dipody 
or caesura or eurhythmy to young students. However this 
may be, there is no presumption in favor of imposing dipodies 
or medial bisection or any other grouping of the " feet " on 
short lines that are naturally read freely as wholes. Christ 
would bisect glyconics before the final cretic. 2 The new 
metric bisects them with antispastic effect 8 after the fourth 
syllable. Single lines may be found that favor either view. 
But the systematic application of either is no more reason- 
able than it would be in the case of Longfellow's Psalm of 
Life. There too, one school might divide : 

Tell me not | in mournful numbers, 

Life is but | an empty dream ! — 
For the soul | is dead that slumbers, 

And things are | not what they seem. 

1 Christ, p. 69. a p. 518. 8 cf. infra, p. 85. 
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Life is re|al ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave | is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, | to dust returnest, 
Was not spo|ken of the soul. 
And the other: 

Tell me not in | mournful numbers, 

Life is but an | empty dream ! — 
For the soul is | dead that slumbers, 

And things are not | what they seem. 

Life is real ! | Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is | not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to | dust returnest, 

Was not spoken | of the soul. 

This is not parody, but fair criticism. See e.g. Aesch. Prom. 
535, where Professor Schroeder divides ftrfiror' i/cra/ceii] _ w _ 

w , and Professor White _ w _ w jTw Cf. also their 

differing divisions of Prom. 890-91, of iiarep ahrxyvas e/ta? 

(Ajax, 1 74 : S. _ \j w _, W. _ \j \j _), and 

of O.T. 1096; and Schroeder's bisection of Ag. 681 sqq. 

In practice I presume that the new metrists read glyconics 
much as I do. But the application of the method to the 
larger rhythms of Pindar and the dramatists, what Schroeder 
calls ' dactylic rum vel Enopliorum membrorum ratio dime- 
trica,' must, I think, lead to appreciable differences in prac- 
tice. Professor Wilamowitz describes the strophe of the 
fourth Nemean as five choriambic dimeters, a glyconic, a 
Reizianum, a choriambic dimeter, a Telesilleion, a choriam- 
bic dimeter, a Reizianum, a glyconic, an ionic trimeter. 1 

These metrical groupings and many others are doubtless 
mathematically present. But if they are all distinctly demar- 
cated in recitation, the grand rhythmic unity of that glorious 
strophe is for my ear utterly destroyed. If they are not dis- 
tinctly, however slightly, marked off by the voice and exist 
only on paper — cadit quaestio. For Pragmatism is sound 
philosophy in metric if nowhere else. I find the same diffi- 
culty in the assumption on which Dr. Herkenrath's Enoplios 
1 Choriambic Dimeter, p. 895. 
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is based — the assumption that identities of rhythm can be 
discovered by merely isolating similar metrical groups. 1 Ex- 
amples of this procedure are the description of Bacchyl. 5, 9 
as a form of the Enoplios (p. 2), of the second half of the Eu- 
polidean as" glyconic B, of Agamemnon 681 sqq. as a glyconic 
system closely resembling Eurip. Heracles 638 sqq., of the 
Alcaic as iambic + Telesilleion, and his division of Pindar, 
Pyth. 3, 2 into cretic, Enoplios and glyconic B. 

In particular the new metrists introduce the specific chori- 
ambic lilt wherever it is possible to isolate _ \j \j _, and dis- 
pose of the remaining longs and shorts in iambic and ionic 
dipodies, Bacchics, anti-Bacchics, cretics, etc. 

Professor White would say that this is a caricature of the 
method. 2 But the schemes, if not as a matter of fact so con- 
structed by their authors, may be so constructed by any stu- 
dent who possesses patience, paper, and a copy of Rossbach 
or of Gaisford's Hephaestion. The argument that they work 
out right is inconclusive. With the licenses assumed they not 
only may but must work out right. 3 

Now I have no general system to force upon the facts. 
While I believe that dissyllabic and trisyllabic feet are on 
the whole the most convenient units of both metrical and 
rhythmical analysis, I am willing to recognize the specific 
choriambic movement or any other grouping whenever the 
phrasing or the total rhythm and ethos indicate it; e.g. Pro- 
fessor White's division of Eupolis, KoXa/te? fr. 17 : 09 ^apircov | 
(iev o£ei fits the first three lines, but not the fourth. In O.T. 
1091-2, again, Schroeder's division has a certain rhetorical 
plausibility : 

p.rj oi uk yt Kal miTpicirai' 

OiSnrou 
km Tpo<pbv Kal /J.r)T€p av£av. 

But why should we read the last lines of the Epode of Pind. 
Pyth. 2 with Wilamowitz ? 

Xe'yav | iv TTTe.po£v\n Tpo\<a 
iravra kv|Aiv8o/x£vov | 

1 See against this, Schmidt, p. 292. 

2 I.ogaoedic Metre in Greek Comedy, p. 34. 3 cf. supra, pp. 70-71. 
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tov tvepy^rav ayavals | d/ioi/J<us 
i\iroi)(0[i.£vovs I TivtadaL. 

What reason is there to suppose that the poet intended us 
to treat rav ayavais and iroi^o/xefov; as distinct choriambics 
and leave Tiveadat to come trailing after as a Bacchius ? 
The word-ending ? But there is none in the corresponding 
place in the 2d and 3d Epode, and the sense pauses as a 
whole are against the choriambs. We are thrown back on 
the ethos and movement of the entire ode. That could be 
brought out only by a viva voce reading or by pages of de- 
scription. I can only say that the insistent choriambic lilt 
seems to me singularly out of place in that stately and mag- 
nificent composition. 

The case is typical of hundreds of others where the divi- 
sions of the new metrists, if they are intended to be felt in 
recitation, introduce into the great choric structures of Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles sudden sing-song choriambics 
or abrupt Bacchics, for which I can find no justification either 
in the phrasing or in the total ethos and movement of the 
rhythm. See, for example, Schroeder on O. T. 464 and Wila- 
mowitz, p. 884, on O.T. 464, and Aesch. Ag. 194, 403, 740, 
748. See also Schroeder on Soph. Ajax, 224-5, Antig. 332, 
604 sqq., 845, 944 sqq., O.C. 1 1 7, Pindar, O. 3, 2-3 and 
Epode, O. 6. et passim, 0. 7. 1, 4, 5, etc., O. 8. 1 et passim, 
O. 9. 1 et passim, O. 12. 1 et passim, O. 13. 17, Pyth. 1. 25 
et passim, Pyth. 3. 19-21 et passim, etc. 

The rhythm of a choriambic series is unmistakable whether 
we call its parts literal choriambs or catalectie dactylic dipo- 
dies. 1 But the introduction of this rhythm wherever it is 
possible to isolate a single metrical choriamb requires some 
other support than the possibility of giving the name to a 
long, two shorts, and a long. 

Similar arguments apply to the ionics and other quadrisyl- 
labic groups of the new metric, and mutatis mutandis to the 
prevailing fashion of analyzing and comparing poems in terms 
of such large and rhythmically indeterminate metrical units 
as Reizianum, Telesilleion, Praxilleion, Enoplios, etc. 2 

1 cf. infra, p $4. 2 supra, p. 59. 
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I call it for convenience the " new metric," but many of its 
schemes are substantially those of Gaisford's Hephaestion, 
and many of its groupings are identical with those of dipodic 
scansion or of the eurhythmy which was in fashion a few 
years ago and has left its mark on the schemes of Jebb's 
Sophocles and Gildersleeve's Pindar. And it is probable 
that the new metrists in respect of their real feeling for 
verse are divided into two diametrically opposed classes : 
the first, including probably the majority of Germans, those 
who feel the groups as exaggerated subordinate eurhythmies ; 
the second, including probably the majority of French and 
some English scholars, those who, lacking the rhythmic sense 
or the habit of reading Greek verse aloud, merely play with 
the groups as metrical counters. 

Now wherever such special internal symmetries were in- 
tended by the poet, or are really embodied in the phrasing, 
a good reading will unconsciously bring them out. My objec- 
tion to " eurhythmy " was its over-systematic superposition 
of them upon the feet. And my objection to the new metric 
is its systematic substitution of them for the feet. The harm 
done is either (1) paedagogical in that it confuses the stu- 
dent's perception of the main rhythm as defined by the feet ; 
or (2) rhythmical in that it either invents or exaggerates 
minor sing-song rhythms within the main rhythm or for 
minds of another type destroys the main rhythm altogether. 

Instead of developing these points, I shall use the space 
that remains to discuss in connection with the attempted 
rehabilitation of the antispast some fundamental principles 
which are assumed in the foregoing argument, but the 
explicit restatement of which will make its meaning clearer. 

It is not necessary to complicate this discussion with an 
inquiry into the exact degree of confusion and inconsistency 
to be found in Hephaestion's use of such terms as anti- 
patheia, asynartete, episynthetic, polyschematic, and anti- 
spast. It will be enough to consider the chief possible (if not 
always legitimate) senses in which antispastic may be em- 
ployed. (1) It may be used very loosely for a sudden shift 
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from ascending to descending rhythm, or vice versa. From 
line to line in lyric measure this is not only unobjectionable 
but may yield fine effects, e.g. : 

eir' ovv deos eire jSpoTtoy 
ijv 6 ravra irpdfr(rtav. 1 

In continuous stichic composition, particularly in dramatic 
or epic metres of all work, it would be, I think, intolerable. 
Tennyson, in the iambics of Enoch Arden, can hardly have 
intended, as Mayor supposes, a sudden change to trochees in 
the line : 

Take your | own time, | Annie, | take your | own time. 

We must rather read in ascending movement something like 
this : 

Take | your own time | Ann(ie) | take | your own time. 

(2) It may be used merely to designate the metrical group 
^ ^. This needs no comment. 

(3) It may be used in the endeavor to show that jerky or 
syncopated rhythms with variation of ascending and descend- 
ing movement within the line or colon were more popular 
with the Greeks than has been generally believed. 

(4) It may be used to affirm the rhythmical possibility of 
the antispast in the literal and extreme sense — the absolute 
juxtaposition of arses or theses without rhythmical mitigation. 
We may distinguish for discussion three cases, (a) Anti- 
spasts that would result from the literal acceptance of metrical 
choriambs or ionics, jL^v^j^w—, etc. (b) The juxtapo- 
sition of theses, asZu|v>Z. (c) The antispast proper, w .L .L w. 
Taking them in order, we may say : (a) The choriamb is not 
a choriamb, but something like a catalectic dactylic dipody. 
This statement requires first explanation and then a qualifica- 
tion which will not affect its substantial truth. The conclu- 
sion may be reached in two ways. One is merely to reaffirm 
the impossibility of the clash of two stresses unmitigated by 
accompanying or intervening pause or hold. This, the most 

1 Soph. El. 199. 
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fundamental of metrical issues, I have discussed elsewhere 1 
and shall study in a later paper. It is sometimes met by the 
citation of single words or English verses in which successive 
stresses are affirmed to occur. But the thing denied is not 
the succession of the stresses, but the succession unmitigated 
by perceptible pause or hold. This is physiologico-psycho- 
logically impossible and is not proved by the instances cited. 
In the case of single words the fact is that the conflicting 
stresses are got by combining the pronunciations of different 
speakers, or else one or both syllables are clogged with con- 
sonants and so perceptibly retarded in utterance that they 
would not fit into verse without rhythmizing. In the case of 
verses we have either alternative scansions, or right rhythm- 
izing supplies the needed hold, or the verse is bad. Professor 
Goodell's examples 2 refer to an allied question often con- 
founded with this — the conflict of word and verse " accent." 
Such latent conflict may be admissible or pleasing as an occa- 
sional discord. But the discord consists in the very fact that, 
unless it disappears in rhythmizing, one accent or the other 
must give way. 3 It does not even tend to prove that in act- 
ual pronunciation the two stresses can clash without pause. 
Whatever the metrical analysis of such a line as 

" There is sweet music here that softer falls," 

there is no unmitigated clash of stresses either between is and 
sweet or sweet and music. By his italics Professor Goodell 
seems to find the conflict between the iambic verse accent 
on is and the word accent of sweet. But though mechanical 
scansion may expect a verse accent on is, it probably does 
not fall there. We have approximately one of the retarded 
choriambic groups discussed above. 4 There is sweet mus- 
_ yj > /_ ; or we may go further and treat the first six syl- 
lables as one substituted group. But whatever our notation, 
no accent need fall on is, and the slight secondary accent 
on sweet, due mainly to its quantity, is distinctly overridden 

1 Classical Journal, n, 223. 2 p. 164. 

8 e.g. in Schiller's " Ich kenne diese Afifwallting. Sie war." Schmidt, p. 154. 

4 P- 73- 
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by the predominant stress on the first syllable of music, 
which is, moreover, held long enough to soften the slight 
clash. The irrational length of sweet is somewhat reduced 
by the swift movement of the phrase toward music, and 
the time required for this irrational and for the hold of 
the first syllable of music is gained by the rapid pronun- 
ciation of "there is." Even if another reading and analy- 
sis were preferred, it would yield in principle the same 
results. But space fails to analyze other examples in this 
way, and we must return to the classical choriamb. We 
can write on paper ^ w w w _, but we cannot recite 

rhythmically 'tu ne quaesieris scire nefas without a pause 
or hold on the final syllable of quaesieris. It may be said 
that in Greek the printed accents represent pitch. This does 
not affect the question. There was also rhythmical stress or 
no rhythm. It may be argued that we are misled by Ger- 
manic analogies and that there was in Greek poetry no stress 
at all. This notion is for us precisely on a par with the 
fourth dimension of space or Mill's suggestion that two and 
two make five in Sirius. The words cannot be translated into 
terms of our auditory experience. Some scholars may enter- 
tain the supposition only because they wish to make their con- 
clusions independent of this particular controversy. 1 But no 
scholars who actually read them can suppose that there is 
no rhythmical stress in the anapaestic tetrameters of Aris- 
tophanes. Nor, except as a mere exercise of erudition, can 
we attribute much significance to the inquiry whether the 
testimony of the ancients explicitly affirms such a stress. 
Longinus on Hephaestion 2 evidently does when he tells us 
that a latent verse in prose ^Bw^Orj \a6elv Bia to ire^v 
ovcrap ttjv irpo(f>opav avvapirdaai to> \6y<p ttjv aKor/v. Aristei- 
des Quintilianus plainly does when he says 3 that a spondee 
between an (apparent) dactyl and two anapaests Bvo-8idicpiTov 
troiel T-tjV /3do-iv. For unless /3a<«? involves rhythmical stress, 
what ambiguity can there be in _w^ w— v<^_? 

1 This is plainly Goodell's chief reason, p. 197. 

2 Gaisford, I, p. 143. 8 p. 57. 
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The alternative for Aristeides was precisely what it is for us, 
either — -6\j _ Z. w>^Z uuZorZuui.- \j \j Z- \j \j Z.. 
But it is superfluous to weigh particular testimonies. For 
neither (3alveiv pvfffiov 1 nor percutere, nor the difference 
between ascending and descending rhythm, nor " antispast " 
itself have any meaning except on the supposition of rhythmic 
stresses. If it does not involve a conflict of such stresses, 
why does Professor Goodell find it difficult to believe that the 
rhythmic sense of the ancients differed from ours so far as 

to admit the antispast ? What objection has he to >^ \j 

played " on a pipe organ, on one key, without use of the 
swell"? 2 

Another way of reaching the same result is to observe 
that, broadly speaking, three syllables is the limit over which 
one accent can be felt in a continuous rhythm. 3 This truth 
is not invalidated by the apparent quadrisyllabic feet obtained 
by resolution of a long syllable in cretics, sometimes in ana- 
paests, very rarely (perhaps never in Greek) in dactyls. Still 
less by such an initial and designedly picturesque irregularity 
. as Anacreon's avwreropai 8r) 7rpo? "OXvfiivov. 

In consequence of this principle the first three syllables of 
the choriamb _ ^ w I _ tend to constitute a rhythmic unity — 
a foot. If we hurry over them in the endeavor to reach the 
fourth and preserve the unity of the quadrisyllabic group, we 
merely convert them into a rapid or " cyclic " dactyl and de- 
scend upon the fourth with a stress, which with the need of a 
pause to prepare for the stress on the first syllable of the 
next foot, holds it as the virtual equivalent of a foot. In 
other words, we have logaoedic scansion or something like it. 
A similar analysis applies to the ionic. In the form ^ ^ Z- — 
the third syllable marks the limit of a rhythmic unit that 
could be extended to take in the fourth syllable only if that 
could be shortened into a mere appendage of a sort of quad- 
risyllabic anapaest. That violence might be possible once 
but not in a series. The fourth syllable cannot be carried on 

i See Christ, p. 50. 2 p. 197. 

3 See Skeat, Philol. Sac. Transactions, 1895-8, pp. 484-503. Quintil. ix, 4, 80, 
quidquid enim supra tris syllabas, id est ex pluribus pedibus. 
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unaccented to the next foot, for that would yield three unac- 
cented syllables before the next stress, and would, moreover, 
be merely a shift on paper to a metrical choriamb. We are 
compelled to stress the fourth syllable, and to do so must 
admit a hold or pause on it or the preceding syllable long 
enough to constitute virtual " logaoedic " scansion. In the 
form v w we might at the beginning utter the first syl- 
lable lightly. In a series after the two preceding unstressed 
shorts we cannot. We are compelled to stress and hold it. 
But, and this is the qualification announced, 1 though chori- 
ambics and ionics are not strictly speaking feet, we may 
speak of choriambic and ionic verse, moving by quadrisyl- 
lable groups which are approximately catalectic dactylic or 
anapaestic dipodies. And when the poet has not marked off 
the "choriambs" by word endings a good reading will per- 
haps minimize the catalexis and glide on as continuously as 
possible, so striving toward but never reaching the measure- 
ment _ V W WW 2 

With isolated apparent choriambs the case is different. 
We have seen that the mere metrical occurrence of _ w w _ 
in strophes of a different £thos raises no presumption of 
choriambic rhythm. 3 

(l>) The chief example of the juxtaposition of two theses is 
the glyconic, classed by Hephaestion and some of his modern 
advocates as an antispastic dimeter. Christ* regards this as 
an " unbegreifiiche Thorheit." But our aim is to understand 
it. We can with an effort pronounce tfSurrov <f>d\o<> qfiepas 
as an antispastic dimeter. But to do so we must pause per- 
ceptibly, however slightly, after <f>a and then hasten spas- 
modically to the rhythmic stress on 17. Unless we do this, 
whatever our paper scheme, we in fact pronounce a " cyclic " 
dactyl. But why should we do it in the absence of a musical 
setting that requires it, and of any indication in the phrasing ? 5 

1 supra, p. 81. 

2 Something like this Schmidt must mean by his distinction between real and 
apparent or logaoedic choriambs: pp. 263, 2S0-S1, 294. In real choriambs the 
second accent is strongest, yielding an ascending effect. But see Christ, pp. 
460-61. 8 supra, pp. 77-79. 4 Metrik, pp. 75, 115. 

6 cf. supra, p. 76, and Schroed;r's scheme for Soph. O.T. 1189-95, where 
the metrical groups indicated split the words in nearly every line. 
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It remains to suggest a possible origin of this error in an- 
tiquity. The ancient metrists were inclined to define the 
metre by what they found at the beginning of the line. 
Unfortunately for this method the rhythmical sense permits 
and enjoys irregularities or discords at the beginning of a 
movement that would be intolerable, or at least much harder, 
in the midst of the rhythm. Whether we describe such 
initial irregularities as antispasts, bases, overtures, anacruses, 
proodica, or alloiometric preludes, whether in our schemes we 
leave them out of the metre or more or less ingeniously 
rhythmize them, the aesthetic and psychological phenome- 
non is the same. 

A waltz may begin with a whirl of sound in which the 
ear and foot lose themselves, only to recover the rhythm 
with redoubled pleasure in the end. So the glorious ana- 
paestic lyric in Tennyson's Maud begins with an irregular 
rush of five or six syllables. 

Come into the garden, Maud. 

Of course it would be possible to schematize this : Come 

into (apparent dactyl for anapaest) the gar|den, Maud, or 

even, Come in|to the gar|den, Maud. But the fine aesthetic 
effect of the irregularity was probably accepted if not sought 
by Tennyson. 

Similarly in Catullus' Hymn to Diana, in the lines 

Dianae sumus in fide 
* * * ♦ 
Dianam pueri integri, 

the invocation of the goddess rings out clear and strong in 
the irregularity of the repeated initial iamb before we settle 
down to the even flow of 

O Latonia, maximi 
which continues through the poem. 1 

1 cf. Soph. O. T. 463, t/s imv d followed by Appryr App^Twr, where we should 
not pronounce tppyr for the sake of conformity. 
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Now a conspicuous line of Anacfeon runs : 

iyu> (y) ovk av ' A /jLakOirjs. 

We can rhythmize it if we please by saying that e is a neg- 
ligible anacrusis and yu> is held for a triseme, or by other 
devices. But the fact is that the poet wished to begin with 
the emphatic ey<!>, and the necessity thus accepted becomes 
for a sensitive ear an added grace as we pass from the slight 
initial irregularity into the even flow of the rhythm. We 
have no right to affirm with one critic that this is impossible 
because Anacreon " never " begins the glyconic with an 
iamb, nor with another that this is the original and therefore 
the normal form of the glyconic. In the extant literature it is 
not the normal form but a rare exception. But it was a con- 
spicuous line and began with an apparent metrical antispast, 

v v. Accordingly, the ancient theorists who invented 

that unfortunate foot treated the glyconic as ah antispastic 
dimeter which, as 2x4 = 8 and 2x6=12, was obviously 
possible. 

The extension of this argument to other measures classed 
as antispastic by Professor White after Hephaestion and Weil 
would yield no new issues. And there now remains little to 
say about (c) the absolute antispast w .L.L w except to reaffirm 
its impossibility without a hold or pause, and to consider the 
validity of the musical analogies by which Weil and White 
hint at a justification of it. I am not sure that Professor 
White is not jesting. But on the assumption that he is 
serious, his restatement of Weil's argument rests on a misuse 
of the word " syncopation." The treatment of language by 
music is too free to allow of any legitimate inference from 
a conjectural musical setting to the facts of rhythmic utter- 
ance. 1 But as the antispast has taken refuge in this obscure 
region, thither we must follow it. Syncopation may be con- 
veniently employed in metric for the omission of part of a 
foot and the compensatory holding of the remainder. In 
music syncopation is the holding of a note through reversal 

1 1 am glad to find myself in agreement with Professor Wilamowitz here. See 
Commentariolum Metricum. 
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of accent. Now, however this may be done with the instru- 
ment, if words are sung to syncopated music, it means either 
the drawling prolongation of a syllable till it becomes two 
syllables, or the singing of two syllables to the syncopated 
note; and so justifies rather than refutes the contention that 
conflicting stresses are impossible without a hold or a pause. 
Furthermore, though M. Weil speaks of syncopation as a 
familiar musical phenomenon, he will not find it easy to cite 
a pertinent example of good verse set to syncopated music. 
He himself writes out a musical scheme for the glyconic 
which after all preserves the dactyl. It is true that he adds 
that the ancients did not divide it thus, but found in the verse 
a reunion of antipathetic feet; and beat the measure in a 
way to make felt the movement in reverse time — a compli- 
cated system which would singularly put out a modern singer. 
But neither he nor Professor White offers any evidence that 
the ancients either did or could sing in that way, without such 
rhythmic pauses and holds as would make it possible for us. 
To take his own illustration : 

tov ap-yrJTa Ko-Au>-vov ivO 

the statement that yrj is half in one time and half in the other 
can only mean that it is pronounced yrj-rj, thereby doing 
away with the clash of accents. But this is just as well 
effected by a pause or hold on ap. It is by no means certain 
to me that Weil intends to affirm the absolute antispast un- 
mitigated by rhythmic pause. But it is certain that there 
is nothing in the appeal to the analogies of modern music 
that justifies it. And that argument failing, the burden of 
proof still rests on those who affirm that v Z. Z. v unrhyth- 
mized was rhythmical to the Greeks. 



